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In the conduct of prewar Japanese foreign relations, political associations (Seiji kessha) — we 
might also call them pressure groups — exerted considerable political influence, particularly on 
Japan’s relations with China and other Asian nations. One of the best known of these political 
associations is the Kokuryukai (the “Amur Society,” also known as the “Black Dragon 
Society”), which was founded in 1go1 and, in 1946, was banned as an ultranationalist asso- 
ciation by the American occupation authorities. The Kokuryikai was also identified as the cen- 
ter of an expansionist conspiracy to steer Japan towards war with the Western powers. 

In the absence of detailed studies of the Kokuryukai, this article aims to clarify the orga- 
nization’s political views and activities and to demonstrate its influence on Japanese foreign 
relations and involvement in East Asia in the early twentieth century. Drawing on primary 
sources such as the association’s publications and its leaders’ memoranda and letters, I show 
that the Kokuryukai engaged in intensive networking activities and the accumulation of social 
capital involving not only Japanese but also Chinese and Korean politicians and diplomats. 
Nevertheless, I conclude that the association’s influence on the origins of the Asia-Pacific 
War should not be overstated, since its activities reached a climax in the late 1910s and effect- 
ively ended with the death of founder Uchida Ryohei in 1937. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In January 1946, the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers (SCAP) in Japan issued a list 
of “certain political parties, associations, societies and other organizations” that were to be 
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earlier drafts of this article. 
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dissolved on the basis of the “Undesirable Organizations” directive.’ Among the twenty-seven 
organizations? listed was the Kokuryikai #3#E, translated as the “Black Dragon Society” and 
identified as a political association (seiji kessha Baaiitk or seisha BC¢t3) founded in 1901.4 In 
late 1946, a document entitled “The Brocade Banner: The Story of Japanese Nationalism,” 
issued by the Civil Intelligence Section of SCAP, identified the Kokurytikai as the cradle of 
the Japanese nationalist movement and a central organization in its later development.5 

In pre- and postwar journalism and scholarship, Western commentators generally agree 
that the Kokurytkai had a decisive influence in Japanese politics before 1945 and in par- 
ticular played a key role in maneuvering Japan into war against the United States and 
Britain. The identification of the association as a potential threat to Western influence 
in Asia goes back to the early 1920s.° However, hysteria over the influence of the 
Kokurytkai reached a climax in the United States and Britain during the later years of 
World War II. Although some might dismiss such scaremongering as war propaganda, 
this sort of polemic did much to influence the direction of later research on the 
Kokurytkai. A typical wartime article on such organizations appeared in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel in January 1942; over two-and-a-half pages, the newspaper grabbed readers’ atten- 
tion with the headline “Japan’s Black Dragons — Our Truly Hellish Arch-Enemy” and 
rumors about the society’s objectives including a plot “to kill (Charlie) Chaplin.”” 

The article was accompanied by a large illustration: a highly unflattering image of an 
evil-looking elderly Japanese with a dragon looped around his neck like a scarf. The 
miserable-looking old man shown in the newspaper was meant to represent Toyama 
Mitsuru SA LLUYi (1855-1944), a prominent leader of Japan’s nationalist movement, who 
was, however, only loosely connected to the Kokurytkai, as I show below. The founder 
and lifelong leader of the Kokurytkai, Uchida Ryohei AIH &*4 (1873-1937), died several 
years before the outbreak of war with the United States. By 1942, the much older Toyama 
had come to be regarded by the Allies as the central figure uniting all Japanese nationalist 
associations, including the Kokurytikai. So powerful was he considered by Western com- 
mentators that the Milwaukee Sentinel placed a photograph of the Emperor next to 


1 SCAP 1990, p. 125 and appendix 4. 


2 A total of 94 organizations were added to the list through later SCAP directives; ibid. p. 125. In 1936, around 
750 ultra-nationalist societies were active in Japan. Cf. Storry 1957. 


3. The term seiji kessha or seisha was used in a broad sense in Meiji Japan to describe all political associations and 
parties, in particular reflecting the use of the term in the 1880 “Law on Regulating Assemblies” (shikai jorei 48 
2 (i). In the late Meiji and Taisho periods, it was used to differentiate small political associations from the 
large political parties (seité Bt‘) which operated on a national basis and contested seats in the National Diet. 


4 “Black Dragon” is the literal translation of the two Chinese characters that signify the name of the Amur River 

on the Russian—Chinese border (Heilongjiang FA#E7T. in Chinese). Thus, the association has also been called 
the Amur Society. Both names are apposite — the Black Dragon was the symbol of the organization and fig- 
ured on its publications; the Amur River formed the central geopolitical axis of the association’s expansionist 


program and is closely linked to the history of the society in terms of its activities. 


5 GHOQ/SCAP, 1946. GHQ/SCAP Records Box no. 8364, Sheet No. ESS(H)-01570 to 01574): Civil Intelligence 
Section, Special Report: “The Brocade Banner. The Story of Japanese Nationalism” (Sep. 1946), p. I. 


6 For example, the New York Times wrote on 29 October 1921: “We know only to [sic] well that the Genro [elder 
statesmen] and the military party in Japan hanker after aspiring sentimentalism and that the Black Dragon 
Society set no limits to their pan-Asian ambitions.” (p. 14). 


7. Gollomb 1942, pp. 13-15. 


Figure 1. Article on the Kokuryikai in the Milwaukee Sentinel, Jan. 1942. 
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Toyama and, in the caption, described the Emperor as a “puppet of the Black Dragons.”® In 
the same vein, the article characterized the Kokurytikai as a “strange secret society headed 
by the sinister, cynical and wholly inhuman old man of ninety-two [Toyama] who boasts 
that he is stronger than the Emperor.”? When Toyama died in 1944, the New York Times 
called him “one of world’s most evil men.”"° It was hardly surprising that the now famous 
1945 propaganda movie Know Your Enemy: Japan also refers to the Kokurytikai,"* describing 
it as a “strictly Japanese invention” and a “secret gangster organization,” referring to its con- 
nections with organized crime in Japan.'* Toyama also appears in this movie, introduced as 
the “unofficial Emperor” of Japan and a “sinister” and “dreaded master murderer,” a refer- 
ence to his involvement in a series of assassinations carried out by rightists in the 1930s. 

The ban placed on the Kokurytikai by SCAP following the war was accompanied by 
continuing treatment of the association in the media as a central actor in prewar Japan. 
On 13 September 1945 the London Times reported: 


The River Amur (Black Dragon River) Society, sometimes called the Black 
Dragon Society, was originally founded to encourage the extension of the 
Japanese frontier to the River Amur, in Manchuria. It became identified with 
chauvinist activities, particularly those of the “Young Officer” class; and drew 
large funds in blackmail from industrialists as the price of immunity from 
assassination. From time to time efforts, all unavailing, have been made by 
Japanese statesmen of liberal outlook to secure its suppression. It has always 
succeeded in “going to ground” when its existence seemed threatened, only 
to emerge with unabated influence when expansionist policies were once 
more in the ascendant."3 


Although subsequent research has emphasized that the Kokurytikai’s influence in the pro- 
cess of steering Japan towards war “often has been greatly exaggerated,”"+ the image of the 
association created by wartime media — that of a well-run and powerful organization spear- 
heading a national conspiracy to lead Japan into war — remains an influential one. 
Historical dictionaries, for example, regularly characterize the Kokurytkai as a nationalist 
(kokkashugi [EJZE#€) or right-wing expansionist (uyoku shinryakushugi 7 Be(zMK E38) 
organization, but it is also frequently linked to Pan-Asianism. The Great Dictionary of 
Japanese History (Kokushi Daijiten [| 52 Xf¢H#L) describes the Kokuryikai as “an influential 
nationalist organization that advocated and spread Greater Asianism (Dai-Ajiashugi KY 


8 Ibid, p. 13. 
9 = Ibid. 


to Anonymous 1944. Not all prewar Western references to Toyama were critical. For example, in 1932, the 
Glasgow Herald called him the “Robin Hood’ of Japan.” (Glasgow Herald, 20 May 1932). 


11 The complete movie is accessible on various websites with links to YouTube: http://www.youtube.com/ 
results?search_query=know+yourtenemy-+japan. (The Kokurytikai is dealt with at 33:40.) The movie is dis- 
cussed in detail in Dower 1986. 


12 See also Siniawer 2008. 
13 The Times, 13 September 1945, p. 4. 
14 Storry 1957, p. 13. 
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Y +238)” — a somewhat oxymoronic characterization given the transnational character of 
Pan-Asianism and Greater Asianism.'> In his classic study of “Japanese Fascism,” Eizawa 
Koji 3£2X34 — identifies the founder of the Kokurytkai, Uchida Ryohei, as the “originator 
of fascism in Japan.”'° Despite this characterization, Eizawa argues that, because he died in 
1937, Uchida had no impact on developments during the decisive years leading up to the 
outbreak of war with the West. 

As I argue here, the influence of the Kokurytkai on Japan’s advance to war was much 
less dramatic than some of the commentators quoted above suggest. To a large extent, the 
depiction of the society in the Western media was a result of the war fever that gripped the 
Allies in 1942/43. It was also influenced by the self-dramatization of the society in its own 
publications."” These reservations aside, scholars have so far failed to define the precise role 
that the Kokurytikai played in Japanese politics during the r910s and 1920s and in their 
subsequent development. Few detailed studies of the association exist;*® in English, there 
is almost nothing on the subject.19 Even recent studies of Japanese nationalism, such as 
Walter Skya’s Japan’s Holy War,?° merely allude to the Kokuryukai as an expansionist 
society,** and fail to explore its activities in detail or consider its significance for the pol- 
itical trajectory of modern Japan. 

In this article I set out to remedy this situation by re-examining the activities of the 
Kokurytkai and assessing its impact on politics and political decision-making in prewar 
Japan. The main task I have set myself is to analyze the methods adopted by the association 
to influence Japanese politics. How did it exert pressure on the political decision-making 
process and how did it influence public discourse on a number of issues? Through both 
quantitative and qualitative analyses of the Kokuryikai’s publications and other primary 
sources, I identify central figures in the association’s network and their main areas of inter- 
est in the political discussions and debates of the 1910s and 1920s. 


15 See further Saaler and Szpilman 2011. 
16 Eizawa 1981, p. 47 (emphasis added). 
17. Kokuryiikai 1931, 1934, 1966. 


18 The work of Han Sang II (Han 1984) and Hatsuse Rytthei’s study of Uchida (Hatsuse 1980) are notable excep- 
tions. Furthermore, a number of publications (Okakura 1996; Unno 1984; Oka 1989; Clarke 2011) address 
what was probably the last active involvement of the Kokurytikai in Japanese politics — the association’s cam- 
paign against Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia (Second Italo-Ethiopian War, 1935-1936). In recent years, Chae 
Soo-do has published a number of articles on the activities of the early Kokuryiikai, particularly its activities 
in Korea (e.g. Chae 2004). Omoso (2005) gives valuable insights into the Kokurytkai’s activities following the 
death of Uchida in 1937, with a particular focus on the connections between Japan and the Islamic world. In 
2013/14, Toyama Mitsuru made a “comeback” in mainstream publishing when manga writer Kobayashi 
Yoshinori chose him as one of the main characters in his regular contributions to the monthly journal 
Sapio, titled “Treatise on Greater Asia” (Daitoa-ron AX H{ Ham). The series was recently published in book 
form (Kobayashi 2014). Finally, there are a number of studies authored by descendants of Uchida Ryohei 
or other Kokuryikai members. Most of these publications are of questionable reliability. For example, in 
the 1980s descendants of Uchida and Toyama published a collection of articles by and reminiscences of 
Uchida to mark the fiftieth anniversary of his death (Hotta 1987). Interestingly, this work, a special number 
of the journal Koda Minpo Jilif Fe¥k, featured a black dragon on its cover. 


19 Some valuable information on the Kokurytkai is included in Norman 1944 and Jansen 1954. 
20 Skya 2009. 


21 Ibid, p. 249. 
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I argue that the Kokurytkai had all the characteristics of a political pressure group — 
although at the time of its founding in 1901 it was thought of as a research association. 
The Kokurytkai’s activities became increasingly politicized following the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904/05, a development that reached a climax around the time of World War I. 
While this article does not deal with the Kokuryikai’s activities in the 1930s, I show 
that the association reached a peak of power and influence in the late 1910s and early 
19208, a reality that has been largely ignored by previous studies. During this crucial period 
of modern Japanese history — often characterized as the period of “Taisho Democracy,” and 
defined here in terms of the formation of party cabinets amid the strengthening intellec- 
tual currents of liberalism and parliamentarianism — the Kokurytikai emerged as a leading 
actor opposing these new ideological and political trends. Although preoccupied with 
issues of foreign policy and Pan-Asianism up until World War I, following the war the 
Kokurytkai began to focus on domestic politics and, in tandem with the Japanese 
Imperial Army, helped pave the way for the growth of militarism and totalitarianism in 
the 1930s — although by that time the association was practically defunct.?? 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE KOKURYUKAI, ITS 
MEMBERSHIP, AND OBJECTIVES 


The Kokurytikai was founded in February 1901 in Kanda, Tokyo, in the presence of 59 
men.?3 Within a few months membership expanded to more than 300, by the late rg10s 
it had reached a total of around 1,000. In the first ten years of the association’s existence, 
most of the Kokurytkai’s members came from Kytsht. Among these, men from Fukuoka 
formed the majority, followed by those from Saga and Kumamoto. But unlike the 
Gen’yosha %4¥#¢b, another political society (seiji kessha) founded in Fukuoka in 1881, 
which is often regarded as the parent organization of the Kokurytkai, the Kokurytikai 
would eventually recruit members from all over Japan.?4 

Most of the association’s members were also members of other societies such as the 
Gen’ydsha or Konoe Atsumaro’s Wrf#i#S/ Toa Dobunkai JAhlRlC<= (East Asia 
Common Cultural Association), which included around twenty of the Kokurytkai’s found- 
ing members.?5 The leader of the Gen’yosha, Toyama Mitsuru, joined the Kokurytikai as a 


22 After some years of inactivity in the late 1920s, in 1931 Uchida founded a new organization, the Dai-Nihon 
Seisanto KA AZ4EPE Se (Greater Japan Production Party). However, this ultranationalist and fascist party 
wielded little influence before Uchida’s death in 1937. Contemporary right-wing groups in Japan include a 
Dai-Nihon Seisanté, which sees itself as a direct descendant of Uchida’s party and claims Uchida as its found- 
er (toso ‘4H, cf. http:/seisantou.jp/) and the Kuretake-kai 2/73, which advocates the worship of Toyama 
(http://www.kuretakekaijp). Other groups venerating Uchida and Toyama were founded in postwar Japan, 
but are now defunct. One of them was the Nihon Koa Kyokai H ABLHEH;<S (Japanese Association to 
Raise Asia), which published the above-mentioned journal Koa Minpo for an unknown period in the 
1980s. On contemporary right-wing groups in Japan, see Smith 2013. 


23 The main events in the Kokurytikai’s history are easily accessible in the official histories of the association, 
published at intervals to mark its founding anniversary. In this study, I have mostly drawn on Kokuryttkai 
1931, and, for information on the society’s pan-Asian interests and activities, the encyclopedic Kokuryikai 
1966. 

24 Han 1984, p. 93. 


25 On Konoe (1863-1904) and his association, see Jansen 1980; Reynolds 1989; Zachmann 2009; Zachmann 2011. 
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Figure 2. Uchida Ryohei, founder of the Kokuryiikai, in the early 1930s (source: Uchida 1934). 


supporting, but not as a regular member, as did other important members of this society. 
Even well-known mainstream party politicians such as Inukai Tsuyoshi A#ER%X (1855— 
1932), who would become prime minister in the early 1930s and was regarded by many 
as a symbol of “Taisho Democracy,” supported the Kokurytkai, because he shared its 
pan-Asian sentiments.?© Among its members also was the group of so-called “continental 
adventurers” (tairiku ronin Kit A) — men who in their youth had traveled to Korea 
and China to assist revolutionary movements in those countries or to spy for the 
Japanese military and, to that purpose, had founded the association Ten’yukyo Kft 
(Heavenly Blessed Heroes) in 1894.77 Uchida, the leader of the Kokurytikai, was one of 


26 On the Kokuryikai’s Pan-Asianism, see the next section. 


27 See Kiyofuji 1981; Hatsuse 1980, p. 70; Jansen 1954. On the Kokuryiikai’s activities in Korea see Chae 2004 
and Moon 20173. 
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those “adventurers.”?® His “adventures” would continue when he went to the Russian 
stronghold Vladivostok in 1895 and opened a judo school in the city — evidently as a 
cover for reconnaissance activities in Eastern Siberia and the Russian Far East on behalf 
of the Japanese Imperial Army.*9 In 1897, he crossed Siberia and travelled to Moscow 
and St. Petersburg in what was probably a reconnaissance mission. His experiences and 
observations were later published by the society as books and maps.3° The founding mem- 
bers of the Kokuryikai included also Nakae Choémin PYLIKEE (1847-1901) and Oi 
Kentaro AJFFREAHS (1843-1922), prominent figures in the Movement for Freedom and 
Peoples’ Rights (jiyi minken undo A FH Ret) in the 1870s and 1880s, and their mem- 
bership in Uchida’s society testifies to the close relationship between this early “liberal” 
movement and advocates of expansionism. 

In contrast to the Gen’ydsha, which was predominantly concerned with domestic pol- 
itics,3* the Kokurytkai initially tended to focus on foreign policy, aiming to inform and 
influence public opinion and policymakers and basing its stance on research conducted 
on Japan’s neighbors. This focus on foreign relations was expressed in the association’s 
founding manifesto3? as well as in its very name (cf. footnote 4) and has to be recognized 
as the main characteristic of the Kokuryitkai. 

A quantitative analysis of the Kokurytkai’s regular publications between 1901 and 
192133 (see Table 1) shows a geographical shift in the organization’s interests, from 
Siberia and Korea in the 1900s to China in the 1910s, with a renewed focus on Siberia 
in 1917—1919 as the result of the so-called Siberian Intervention — the Allied intervention 
in the Russian civil war, with Japanese troops remaining in Siberia until 1922.34 As a result 
of the annexation of Korea in 1910, the “Korea problem” was considered settled for most 
Kokuryttkai members — although some had opposed and protested against the one-sided 
way in which Korea was annexed to Japan. These members had favored a more equal 
“union” (gappo 4#h) of the two nations, following Tarui Tokichi’s fH:AEH (1850- 
1922) treatise Daitd Gappo-ron KHG Fi (Union of the Great East) from the 188os.35 
Most Kokurytikai members eventually acknowledged the annexation of Korea to Japan 
as the realization of a long-desired pan-Asian goal and expressed their acknowledgement 
with the construction of the “Monument for the Commemoration of the 
Japanese-Korean Union” (Nikkan Gappo Kinen-to H #&AFacdRFS)3° in Tokyo in 1930. 
However, by choosing Tarui’s term gappo for this monument rather than the official 


28 Hatsuse 1980, pp. 41-43. 
29 Ibid, p. 44. 
30 Ibid, pp. 44-46. 


31 Inits inauguration guidelines, the Gen’ydsha defines three major objectives: reverence for the imperial house, 
love of the fatherland, and protecting the rights of the people. See Takizawa 1976, p. 80; Joos 2011. 


32 For an English translation see Saaler 20114. 


33 Most of the Kokurytikai journals are available in a facsimile edition (Uchida RyGhei Monjo Kenkyiikai 1992). 
All quotations in this article refer to the original publications. 


34 On the Siberian Intervention, see White 1950; Hara 1989; Dunscomb 2011. 
35 See Chae 2004, p. 156; on Tarui, see Kim 2011. 


36 Kokuryiikai 1934. 


Table 1. Number of articles referring to particular regions/countries in Kokuryiikai journals. 


Publication Russia Siberia Manchuria/Mongolia China Korea Taiwan Sakhalin South Seas Other Asia General 
Kokuryi (1901-08) 15 19 16 8 35 ) I 3 5 ) 
Ajia Jiron (1917-21) 3 10 9 43 6 fe) fe) 4 20 7 


Source: Author’s database. See author’s website: http://www.japanesehistory.de/kokuryukai/. 
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term for the annexation of Korea (heigo {}f 47), the society continued to keep a distance from 
official government discourse. 

After the 1919 uprising against Japanese rule in Korea (the so-called March 1 move- 
ment, or San ichi undo =—¥£#), Kr. Samil Undong), Kokurytkai members had criticized 
the government for not doing enough to bring about “true Japanese-Korean unity.” To pro- 
mote this goal, in 1921 they founded an offspring organization known as the “Dokokai” 
le] 5222 (Same Light Association) with the stated objective of “bringing about equality 
between Koreans,” but remained committed to strengthening Japanese colonial rule in 
Korea and did not consider Korean independence a viable option.” Uchida at times 
went so far as to claim the necessity of “domestic self-governance” (jichi Him) for 
Koreans, but the Dok6okai never won much support in Korea, and also retained little influ- 
ence in Japan. 

In addition to the Korean peninsula, the Kokurytkai gave much attention to Siberia 
and the Russian Far East. In 1917 and 1918, the association lobbied for a strong and “inde- 
pendent,” i.e. exclusively Japanese, intervention in Siberia (jishu shuppei A =H ££) in order 
to gain territorial control — whether direct or indirect — over Eastern Siberia as far as Lake 
Baikal. This interest in Siberia and the Russian Far East was not new, but had its roots in 
the early twentieth century. In its 1901 foundation statement, the association had described 
Russia as Japan’s most dangerous enemy and referred to Russia’s Far Eastern possessions as 
territories Japan should claim for its own colonial empire. In 1904, the Kokurytkai had 
proposed a plan to occupy Sakhalin and Kamchatka during the Russo-Japanese War,3® 
and now, once again, it promoted similar plans, with the support of a part of the 
Japanese academia — the so-called “Nine doctors of the Siberian intervention” (Shiberia shup- 
pei kyit hakushi ~~ ) Y HH SeAufE +) under the leadership of Professor Tomizu Hirondo 
AKA. (1861-1935) of Tokyo Imperial University, also known as “Doctor Baikal” for 
his calls for Japan to annex all Russian territory as far as Lake Baikal.39 

Following World War I, another distinct shift in the Kokurytkai’s focus can be dis- 
cerned, this time from foreign policy to domestic issues. The association began to play a 
leading role in agitation against Taisho Democracy and the “new thought” (shin shiso 
#48) coming with it, Le. parliamentarianism and liberalism, but also against socialism 
and communism, all of which were considered “dangerous thought” (kiken shiso ft: BR AAR) 
by the Kokurytikai and like-minded nationalists. This subject will be discussed in detail 
below. Before that, I will look at the ways in which the association attempted to achieve 
its objectives. 


THE KOKURYUKAI’S SOCIAL CAPITAL 


Kokurytikai members rarely occupied public office or government positions. Uchida and 
his compatriots prided themselves on being independent, impartial, and selfless activists 


37. Ibid; Saaler 2011b. 


38 Uchida Rydhei Monjo Kenkytkai 1994, vol. 2, pp. 178-246. Many of the Kokuryukai’s publications are 
accessible in full text in the “Digital Library from the Meiji Era” on the Japanese National Diet Library’s web- 
site (http://kindai.ndl.go.jp/index.html). 


39 On Tomizu see Marshall 1977. The main publication of the “Nine Doctors” was Otani 1918. 
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outside the “corrupt and dirty world of politics.” Only occasionally did Uchida accept offi- 
cial positions. For several years after 1906, for example, he worked for the Resident-General 
in Korea (Kankoku tokan ¥#[£ist'#) and organized the support of the pro-Japanese society 
Ilchinhoe (Jp. Isshinkai —if£#7, literally Restoration Society).*° In 1912, he served briefly as 
foreign affairs advisor to the “Provisory President of the Chinese Republic,” Sun Yat-Sen 
AP IL (a.k.a. Son Bun #3, 1866-1925), following the inauguration of the Republic.* 
During the Russo-Japanese War, members of the Kokurytkai temporarily worked as trans- 
lators and spies for the Imperial Army. Kokuryakai members accepted these positions to 
finance their activities, as they were frequently in need of cash and had to compete for pol- 
itical funds.4? 

The main tactic used by the Kokurytikai to exert influence on foreign policy and gov- 
ernment decision-making was the accumulation of social capital and the creation of an 
extensive personal network among politicians, businessmen, and leading military figures. 
As head of the Kokurytkai, Uchida Ryohei often paid personal visits to politicians and 
sought to influence their decisions — at times by the use of brute force.+3 The table of con- 
tents of the eleven-volume “Papers Relating to Uchida Ryohei” (Uchida Ryohei kankei monjo 
PY Fa EL B34 C8) reveals some of the central personalities in Uchida’s social network.44 
The work contains letters from influential politicians, military officers, and diplomats. 
Particularly numerous are letters and telegrams involving fellow nationalist activists 
such as Sugiyama Shigemaru #2//3€9L (1864-1935), Kikuchi Chisaburo 4g ?ti 4 = 25 
(1855-1821), Kita Ikki 4t—ii (1883-1937), and also pro-Japanese Korean politicians. 

Perhaps more significant than his letters and visits to politicians were Uchida’s frequent 
memoranda, which — solicited or not — he sent to cabinet members and influential politi- 
cians, diplomats, bureaucrats and businessmen, particularly during the Taisho period 
(1912-1926). While only seventeen of Uchida’s memoranda (and other short pamphlets) 
from the Meiji period (1868-1912) are extant, we know of at least 140 from the — relatively 
short — Taisho period and a further 62 from 1926 to Uchida’s death in 1937.45 In 1915, for 
example, in response to a request from Kono Hironaka ¥H #f AF (1849-1923), Minister for 
Agriculture, Uchida Ryohei wrote a memorandum on foreign policy options titled “Views 
on China Policy” (Tai-shi seisaku iken ¥{ 3¢ BCR i 51), which was widely read in political cir- 
cles.+° Uchida also published numerous magazine articles in the Kokuryikai’s official jour- 
nals (kikanshi #&BHik, see below) as well as in other magazines such as the high-profile 
Taiyo XG (The Sun), Dai-Kokumin K[E|EF& (Great Nation), Chad Koron P2k-7Afi (Central 
Tribune), Shin Nippon #t H AX (New Japan), Shina 5c (China), Budo #318 (Budo), Kaiten 
Jiho [AI KFeR (Kaiten News), and Showa Seinen WA*04E (Showa Youth).47 


40 See Duus 1995, chs. 5-6; Chae 2004, p. 148; Moon 20173, ch. 7; Jansen 1954. 

41 See Uchida Rydhei Monjo Kenkyikai 1994, vol. 1, p. 346; Eizawa 1981, p. 50. 

42 For the fundraising practices of another political activist, Kita Ikki, see Szpilman 2002. 
43 See Norman 1944, pp. 270-72; also, in general, Siniawer 2008. 

44 Uchida Rydhei Monjo Kenkyikai 1994, vol. 1. 

45 Ibid, pp. 39-42. 
46 Uchida Rydhei Monjo Kenkyikai 1994, vol. 4, pp. 124-41. 


47. Uchida Ryohei Monjo Kenkyitikai 1994, vol. 1, pp. 26—29. 
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The Kokuryikai’s social network was not limited to Japan. Uchida was at the center of a 
pan-Asian network of revolutionary leaders who were striving for the independence 
of their countries from imperialist domination or rule and sought support in Japan. 
While the Japanese government enforced a policy of expelling such activists from Japan, 
for the sake of maintaining good relations with European countries and also China, mem- 
bers of national independence movements from Asia found shelter at the private homes of 
Toyama and Uchida. While this brought the Kokurytkai into conflict with the authorities, 
it boosted its prestige as an independent association with a reputation for being an uncom- 
promising critic of the government and having firm pan-Asian credentials. Among the acti- 
vists supported by the Kokurytikai were Sun Yat-sen,+® the Indian nationalist leader Ras 
Behari Bose (1886-1945),49 Emilio Aguinaldo (1869-1964) from the Philippines,5° and 
pro-Japanese Koreans such as Lee Yong-gu, the leader of the Ilchinhoe.>t 

The most important connection for the Kokuryakai and for Uchida was the military, 
particularly the Imperial Army. There were three significant dimensions to this relation- 
ship. First, Kokurytkai members had experience of living in countries where the 
Japanese armed forces were increasingly involved — Korea, Manchuria, and Siberia — and 
could serve as informants, guides, and translators. The Kokurytikai also maintained the 
only Russian language school in Japan in the 1900s and provided the army with a stock 
of Russia specialists. In addition, it had already published useful maps and guidebooks 
on Siberia and Manchuria, such as the “Guide to Conquering Russia” (Sei-Ro Annai {iE 
32) in 19045? — publications which, again, became an important source of income for 
the Kokurytkai. Second, the expansionist policies advocated by the Kokurytkai were high- 
ly compatible with the aims of the military to legitimize Japanese rule on the Asian con- 
tinent and thereby establish Japan as a “continental state” (tairiku kokka KW2[E)Z). Third, 
the Kokurytkai and the military tended to be in agreement on domestic politics and plans 
to prepare Japan for a future war. I will deal with this highly important subject in a sep- 
arate section below. 

The Kokurytkai’s connections with business circles were also of great importance in 
promoting its aims and ideology. Political activity, of course, has always required large 
amounts of money. Throughout his life, Uchida received funding from business circles 
in support of his activities. His uncle, Hiraoka Kotaro *¥[ti]/4 2X8 (1851-1906), diverted 
revenue from his coal-mining business to finance Uchida and the Kokurytkai. The society 
also received funds from other large businesses, sometimes in the form of direct subsidies, 
as in the case of pharmaceutical concern Hoshi Seiyaku 443,53 sometimes as fees for 
advertisements placed in its journals (see next chapter). Many of the Kokurytikai’s publica- 
tions, especially the Ajia Jiron (Asian Review Hil diKFig) and the English-language Asian 
Review, featured advertisements for Japan’s major industrial enterprises, such as the South 


las 


48 Jansen 1954. 

49 On Bose’s relation to the Kokurytikai see Nakajima 2005. 
50 Jansen 1954. 

51 Moon 2004, ch. 7. 

52 Uchida Ryohei Monjo Kenkytkai 1994, vol. 2, pp. 84—120. 
53  Hatsuse 1980, p. 280. 
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Manchuria Railway (Minami Mansht Tetsudo Kabushiki Kaisha PH iitifk#KZLZ tL) and the 
Oriental Development Co. (Toyo Takushoku Kabushiki Kaisha EVO 3HREZCS £b), major 
shipping companies (Osaka Shésen Kaisha AN PAffAzs tt; Nippon Yusen Kaisha H ANH fa 
aztt; Toyo Kisen Kaisha RYFYHAS tb, trading companies (Suzuki Shoten #s70 Pale; 
Sankyo Kabushiki Kaisha =J&eKs¢A¢L; Furukawa Gomei Kaisha tH) ||A@%2tt; Osaka 
Mitsukoshi ABK= i Okura Yoko AKAYVETT; Mitsui Yoko =JF7477), banks (The 
Yokohama Specie Bank Ltd. #2 IE4:8R7{T; The Mitsubishi Bank Ltd. =2248{T; The 
Mitsui Bank Ltd. =JF4847; The Bank of Taiwan Ltd. Gy44!17), and manufacturers of 
all kinds (from Asahi Pencil #4 A434 to Mikimoto Cultured Pearls “I 7\7AVEZPR). The 
English-language Asian Review carried appeals by Japanese businessmen seeking 
“co-operation with American capitalists.”54 The broad range of companies advertising in 
the Kokurytikai’s publications, and thus supporting the association financially, indicates 
that its activities and views enjoyed a significant degree of legitimacy in Japanese society 
and were not considered particularly “extremist” during the r1gros. 


THE KOKURYUKAI’S PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


In addition to personal connections and contacts maintained through letters, telegrams, 
and memoranda, Kokurytkai members also aimed to influence public opinion through 
the publication of journals, books, and other information outlets; through public lectures 
and political rallies; and by establishing ancillary societies that fostered cooperation with 
other groups in Japan’s nationalist movement. 

Between 1901 and 1921 the Kokurytkai published six regular journals, albeit with 
some interruptions. The first to appear, titled simply Kaihé <3#% (Bulletin), was banned 
(hakko teishi 3847 1k) by the government after only two issues due to its “threatening 
(fuon 7-f) views” regarding Japanese expansion on the Asian continentss — views 
which contradicted the government’s policy of “cooperation” with the Western powers, 
particularly as far as Japanese ambitions on the continent were concerned. This publication 
was resumed as Kokuryii SHE shortly afterwards, only to be discontinued due to financial 
problems in 1903. 

For a short while in 1908, the Kokurytkai published the Toa Geppo #t4E A #k (East 
Asian Monthly). In order to propagate the association’s agenda in China, Korea, and else- 
where in East Asia, this journal was published in classical Chinese (kanbun j#25C). This tac- 
tic reflected the pan-Asian ambitions of the Kokurytikai and the intent to strengthen 
relations with other pan-Asian groups in Asia, but also in Japan, such as Konoe 
Atsumaro’s Toa Dobunkai.s* However, Toa Geppo’s “publication manifesto” reveals as 
well a strong sense of superiority towards China, a stance which would grow in importance 
in pan-Asian discourse in the years to come. The first issue declared that its goal was “to 


54 Foran example, see The Asian Review 1:2 (March 1920) (see also author’s website: http://www.japanesehistory. 
de/kokuryukai/). 


55 Kokuryikai 1931, p. 11. Also banned was a book authored by Uchida and titled Roshia Bokoku-ron #% 08 HEL [= 
iti (The Collapse of Russia). 


56 Inthe 1900s Uchida Ryohei wrote a series of articles for the journal Shina (China), published by Konoe’s Eas 
Asia Common Culture Association (Toa Dobun-kai), one of the largest and longest-lasting pan-Asian associa- 
tions. On the Téa Dobun-kai see Reynolds 1989; Zachmann 2009, 2011. 
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inform the Chinese (Shinajin 3¢ 38 A) about the state of the [Japanese] Empire in the larger 
framework of East Asia and about the international situation”5’” — reflecting the underlying 
assumption that China and Chinese leaders lacked sufficient knowledge to deal with world 
affairs on their own and were in need of Japanese assistance. Other articles described China 
as a “battlefield in [a struggle between] Eastern and Western powers,”5° implicitly negating 
China’s ability to act independently and refusing to recognize China as an independent 
country with its own sense of agency and identity. It is evident from the changes in the 
tone of Toa Geppo that, despite the continuing emphasis on Asian unity and a repetition 
of the slogan “same culture — same race,” the Japanese claim to leadership in Asia (Ajia 
meishu-ron Hf di {Hd =F a) became stronger in these years. 

The Ajia Jiron, which was published between 1917 and 1921, is the most revealing pub- 
lication for the study of the Kokuryukai as it documents in great detail the association’s 
activities during its most active period. Unlike its early publications, which had the 
prime objective of reporting more or less objectively the results of the Kokuryukai’s 
research on East Asian matters,5? Ajia Jiron had a strongly political character,°° reflecting 
the growing political activism of the Kokurytkai. It contained political memoranda, 
strongly worded editorials, and policy proposals, some of which we will look at in detail 
later. 

To inform the world about the Kokuryikai’s and Japan’s objectives, the Kokuryikai 
also published an English-language journal from 1920 to 1921. Titled The Asian Review, 
it claimed (wrongly, as it happened®') to be “The Only English Monthly in Japan on 
Politics, Economy, Art, etc., of Asia, Managed and Edited by Japanese.” With its strong 
focus on Asian affairs, this journal was a tool for propagating Japanese Pan-Asianism in 
English-speaking countries; but it was also directed at readers in Europe and the United 
States in particular with the hope of furthering Western “understanding” of Japanese for- 
eign policy objectives. As the editor put it: “We have to explain our foreign policy, which is 
based upon the will of the people, to the world.”®? The journal can be seen as standing in a 
tradition of public and semi-public publications that aimed at improving Japan’s image to a 
worldwide audience.®3 

It is difficult to estimate the circulation of the Kokurytkai’s various magazines and, 
therefore, to judge how influential they actually were. In the first place, as official publica- 
tions of the Kokurytikai, these journals were distributed to the membership of the associ- 
ation, which, as we have seen, numbered around 1,000 by the end of the 1910s. Some 
scholars have argued that the members constituted the core of the readership.°+ 


57 Toa Geppo x (April 1908), pp. 1-12. 

58 Toa Geppo 5 (Sep. 1908), p. I. 

59 Matsuzawa 1978, pp. 23-57. 

60 Arima 1978. 

61 For example, The Japan Magazine was published in the 1910s and 1920s. 
62 Uchida Ryohei Monjo Kenkytkai 1994, vol. 5, p. 168. 


63 See Valliant 1974 on the issue of “Selling Japan” abroad; also O’Connor 2010; on the impact of The Asian 
Review in the United States, see ibid, pp. 58-61, 144-48; Gallicchio 2000, pp. 58-61, 144-48. 


64 Matsuzawa 1978, p. 24. 
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Figure 3. Cover of Ajia Jiron, 1917. 
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However, it seems certain that the journals also reached influential individuals through the 
personal networks of Kokuryikai members. By way of comparison, we should keep in 
mind the circulation of other magazines at the time: at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, even “popular” magazines such as Taiyo AB (The Sun) or Kokumin no tomo [ERED AK 
(The People’s Friend), only had circulations of 2,000—-2,500 and 500, respectively.®5 But they 
probably had many more readers, as each copy was passed on to friends and colleagues. 
Only from the late rg10s did the general circulation of Japanese journals and magazines 
begin to increase significantly.°° 

Besides their propagandizing effects on its readership, the journals’ significance has to 
be seen in the deepening and widening of the association’s social network among the 


65 Suzuki 2001, p. 38. 


66 The first Japanese journal to reach a circulation of over one million copies was the journal Kingu (King); see 
Sat6 2002. 
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political and academic elites. While the articles in the society’s early journals, Kokuryu and 
Toa Geppo, were mostly written by Kokurytkai members, the contributions to Ajia Jiron 
were written to a conspicuous degree by non-members — freelance writers and independent 
scholars as well as established academics, who, through their contributions to Kokurytkai 
publications, were integrated into the association’s informal social network. The writers 
listed in Table 2 were the main contributors to the journal Kokuryi (Kokurytkai members 
are in capitals). 

As we can see, almost all these writers were members of the Kokurytikai. However, in 
the case of Ajia Jiron, published between 1917 and 1921 (see Table 3), members were the 
minority of writers. They were replaced by a number of well-known and prolific authors 
with a high profile in Japanese society, academia, and politics (Kokurytikai members are 
again in capitals). Among the writers with fewer than a dozen contributions, we further 
find a large number of well-known journalists, academics, and mainstream politicians 
who were regular contributors to both Ajia Jiron and the English-language Asian Review. 
These included journalists Shiga Shigetaka mi #2 (1863-1927) and Oba Kako KET 
4S 1872-1924 [?]); international law experts Takebe Tongo !#iK@ (1871-1945), 
Matsunami Ni’ichiro ##%{=—BS (1868-1945) and Terao Toru 2% (1859-1925, all 
members of the “Seven Doctors” of 1903 and the “Nine Doctors” of 1918); diplomat 
Horiuchi Kanjo $4A7-4%; and politicians Hamaguchi Osachi #1 E34 (1870-1931), 
Nagai Rydtaro *KFEPIARS (1881-1941), and Nagashima Ryoji fej — (1878-1940). 
Many of these contributors were requested by the Kokurytkai to write a piece for the 
first issue of Ajia Jiron. Their acceptance did not necessarily mean that they fully endorsed 
the association’s aims and methods, but with their contributions they helped the 
Kokurytikai to foster its prestige and improve its social standing. 

After the Kokurytikai’s regular publishing activities came to an end in 1921, the associ- 
ation relied on other methods of influencing political decision-makers and public opinion. 
As we have seen, Uchida Ryohei began producing a growing number of memoranda during 
the Taisho period. Further, public lectures (kdenkai ji) and political rallies (taikai X=) 
were held with increasing frequency in the 1910s in order to exert influence on key political 
questions. One of the first rallies held under the auspices of the Kokurytikai was the “People’s 
Rally on China Policy” (Tai-Shi Kokumin Taikai *}3¢EJFUA<) held on 7 July 1913 in 
Tokyo’s Hibiya Park. Some 30,000 people reportedly attended. On this occasion, 
Kokurytkai members as well as several university professors made speeches about the situ- 
ation in China, which had been in revolutionary turmoil since late 1911. All the speakers 
were highly critical of the government’s indecisive stance on China. In particular, they called 
on the government to support the Nanjing provisional government under Sun Yat-Sen, with 
whom Kokurytikai members had been in close contact for more than a decade.°’” Four years 
later, the Kokurytikai co-organized a rally with the objective to push the government towards 
a full-fledged military intervention in Siberia. The “Rally for the Promotion of a Self-defense 
Intervention in East Asia” (Toa jiei shuppei kisei taikai 34H A ##i 44 SEHK) was held on 30 
July 1918 in conjunction with thirteen other political organizations.°° 


67 In fact, the Kokurytikai had supported Sun Yat-sen’s insurgencies since 1898 with money and weapons. See 
Jansen 1954. 


68 Kokurytikai 1931, p. 30. 
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Table 2. Authors of articles published in Kokuryi. 


Name No. of Background 
articles 

UCHIDA RYOHEI 25 Founder and head of Kokurytkai. 

TAKEDA HANSHI st Hl fii 22 Member of Ten’yaky6, founding member of Kokuryikai; 
supporter of Japanese annexation of Korea. 

YOSHIKURA OSEI # #732 20 Journalist, member of Ten’ytkyo, founding member of 
Kokurytkai. 

FURUKAWA SATOMI 77)! #2432 15 Founding member of Kokurytkai. 

Iwakura Zenkichi #02 = 14 Biography unknown. 

KUZUU SHUSUKE €)/E(E 3% 14 Member of Ten’yakyo, founding member of Kokuryitkai. 


Source: Author’s database. See author’s website: http://www.japanesehistory.de/kokuryukai/. 


Table 3. Authors of articles published in Ajia Jiron. 


Name No. of Background 
articles 
UCHIDA RYOHEI 29 Founder and head of Kokurytkai. 
Nagase Hosuke Se} /B\iiti 28 Graduate of Tokyo University of Foreign Studies and The 


Johns Hopkins University, and a Martin Luther University 
Halle-Wittenberg Ph.D., Nagase was professor at the Army 
Military College, at Waseda University and president of 
Kokushikan High School (1919-1926). Author of many books 
on Central Asia, Turkey, and the Balkans, and on French 
history, including a seven-volume biography of Napoleon (see 
also section 6). Translator of Lothrop Stoddard’s The Rising 
Tide of Color against White World-Supremacy into Japanese. 
Member of Roso-kai #4¢< and other nationalist 


organizations. 

Nagasaki Takeshi fe lliy ct 24 India expert; journalist; producer of a movie on medieval 
imperial loyalist Kusunoki Masashige #4 IER (1926). 

Sakamaki Tei’ichiré #44 Bis 22 China expert; author of “The Partition of China” (Shina 
bunkatsu-ron CHS 59 Fl, 1913); professor at the Naval War 
College. 

KUZUU KETU #5)E E58 21 Poet; mostly contributed poems. 

Sato Kojiro PEPESHYK ES 18 Retired army lieutenant-general; author of many works on 
the concept of “Total War” in the late 1910s (see section 6 for 
details). 

Nishimoto Shozo BA = 16 Graduate of the Toa Dobun Shoin 3€ HE [A] CF academy in 


Shanghai; interpreter during the Russo-Japanese War; 

journalist; founder of the journal Shanghai. 
Mitsukawa Kametaro jit) || 028 15 Founder of pan-Asianist societies Rosdkai and Yazonsha 4} 
the editor at the monthly Nippon, freelance writer, and 


fF tt 


subsequently a professor at Takushoku University HHA“. 
Tomoyama Saburo ACLU =i 14 Biography unknown. 
Ogawa Unpei /]») #4 14 Interpreter for the Imperial Army during the Boxer 


Expedition (1900); participant in the Kokumin Démeikai 

Fe] Pe lr) YES (1902). 

KUZUU YOSHIHISA “FE HE/A 13 Founding member of the Kokuryikai and later head of the 
Dai Nippon Seisanto; close comrade-in-arms of Uchida and 
editor of many Kokurytikai publications. 


Source: Author’s database. See author’s website: http://www.japanesehistory.de/kokuryukai/. 
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In 1919, the Kokurytkai organized a “Rally to Promote the Abolition of Racial 
Discrimination” (Jinshuteki sabetsu teppai kisei taikai A FRAY Z2ANM REMI AKA, 5 February 
1919), aimed at pressuring the government to further pursue the question of inserting a 
racial non-discrimination clause in the charter of the League of Nations.°? Even though 
only 300 people attended, the rally had a powerful impact on domestic politics thanks 
to the participation of influential figures such as politician Sugita Teiichi #2H17E 
(1851-1929).7° In order to exert influence on the Japanese strategy at the ongoing Paris 
Peace Conference, a further event, the “Rally to discuss the peace treaty question” (Kowa 
mondai taikai it FURe4X) was held on 4 May 1919 with some 1,000 participants;7* 
this was followed by a “Rally to discuss questions of foreign policy” (Gaiko monseki taikai 
MASHIET AK) staged in August.7? In 1924, the United States government’s Immigration 
Act, which restricted further immigration from Japan and other Asian countries, triggered 
a resurgence of the Kokurytikai’s activism. On 2 June 1924, 370 supporters gathered for the 
“People’s rally to discuss the America question” (Taibei mondai kokumin taikai *}>K Figs 2] ER 
KK). They included several Diet members.73 One month later, another rally, the “People’s 
rally to consider the America problem” (Taibei kinen kokumin taikai ¥f KaC0R EI ERK), was 
held with more than 20,000 participants.”4 This was followed from 7-11 August 1924 by a 
“Lecture series on our America policy” (Taibei kokusaku daikoenkai XtK ER Kil), 
where fifteen politicians, senior academics, and political activists presented their views 
on Japan’s foreign policy and the “America problem.” 

All these activities indicate that, under the stimuli of the revolutionary turmoil in 
China and Russia, as well as the “anti-Japanese immigration legislation” passed in 1924 
in the United States, the activities of the Kokurytikai had received a considerable boost. 
However, according to Kokuryiikai sources, Uchida did not consider that the association 
was making its (and his own) views heard with sufficient force.”> As a result, the associ- 
ation actively sought to broaden its activities and win new supporters by supporting or 
helping found a number of new political associations, most of which worked closely 
with it to organize the rallies discussed above (with some being founded for this purpose 
alone). Already in 1901, the Kokurytikai had played a central role in bringing about the 
formation of the “Anti-Russian Society,” the Tai-Ro Déshikai xf##laJ|-E, and, in 1908, 
Uchida Rydhei together with Toyama Mitsuru, Terao Toru, and others had founded the 
Roninkai ¥& AS, a political association which remained active throughout the Taisho per- 
iod. Other organizations with similar objectives to the Kokurytikai would be formed by the 
society or its members in the years to come, such as the Dokokai (see above). It is generally 
assumed by historians that these nationalist, ultranationalist, or proto-fascist societies were 


69 On the “racial equality proposal” see Shimazu 1998. 


7o An English version of Sugita’s speech during the rally and related documents are included in Saaler 2or11C¢; cf. 
also Kokuryttkai 1931, p. 32. 


71 Ibid. 

72 Ibid, p. 33. 

73 Ibid, pp. 46-47; see Uchida Ryohei Monjo Kenkyitikai 1994, vol. 7, p. 58 for a list of participants. 
74 Kokuryikai 1931, p. 47. 

75 Takizawa 1976, p. 289. 
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Figure 4. Political rally organized by the Kokurytikai (Source: Kuzuu Yoshihisa: Toa Senkaku Shishi Kiden, 
vol. 3. Tokyo: Kokurytkai Shuppanbu, 1936). 
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characteristic of Japanese politics during the 1930s, but it should be noted here that dozens 
of such groups, under the auspices of the Kokurytkai, had already come into being in the 
1g1os and 1920s, as a primary and direct reaction against “Taisho Democracy” and the gov- 
ernment’s advocacy of a “cooperative foreign policy” (kydché gaiko ‘itm Yb 22). 


THE KOKURYUKAI’S PAN-ASIANISM 


Historians have credited Uchida Ryohei and the Kokurytkai with a central place in the 
development of Japanese Pan-Asianism, and dictionary entries generally characterize the 
society as a pan-Asian, nationalist, and/or expansionist political association. Here it is 
important to distinguish between Pan-Asianism as an ideology and Pan-Asianism as a 
movement.’® Political activists from Kyisht, members of associations such as the 
Gen’yosha and the Kokurytkai, lobbied for cooperation with the leaders of anti- 
imperialistic, anti-Western nationalist independence movements in various Asian 


76 A large number of studies on Pan-Asianism have been published in recent years. While this section has to 
remain limited to the Pan-Asianism of the Kokuryitkai, in general see Yamamuro 2001; Saaler and 
Koschmann 2007; Hotta 2007; Aydin 2007; Matsuura 2010; Esenbel 2010; Saaler and Szpilman 2011; Gates 
2011; Matsuura 2013. Excellent books also have been published on the role of Pan-Asianism in the Middle 
East such as McMeekin 2011. 
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countries.””7 However, this activism did not always lead to a strong intellectual commit- 
ment to particular positions on Asian regionalism. In terms of ideology, the Kokurytkai 
did not come up with original proposals; rather it relied on the work of others — for 
example, the writings of Tarui Tokichi, an early pan-Asianist. Uchida Ryohei himself con- 
cedes in his writings that it was only after reading Tarui’s “Treatise on the Great Eastern 
Union” (Daitd Gappo-ron) that he began thinking about Asia as a region.”® 

While the Kokurytkai’s publications confront us with a mass of information in the 
form of detailed reports on the situation on the continent, there is a marked absence of 
theoretical writings on questions related to Asian regionalism or Asianism, on what con- 
stituted “Asia” in the first place, or on the future of the region as a whole. Interestingly, 
there is also no evidence for the use of the term “Pan-Asianism” (or “Asianism” or 
“Greater Asianism”) in the Kokuryukai’s publications before 1917. Thus, although the asso- 
ciation’s activism throughout Asia can be considered as an expression of early regionalism 
in modern Japan, it was left to others to channel this activism into concrete policy propo- 
sals and a well-defined theoretical framework. In Japan, one of the first usages of the term 
“Greater Asianism” (Dai Ajiashugi KY +” Y 438) was made in a book published in 1916 by 
Kodera Kenkichi /]\<F iti (1877-1949), a Diet member and international law expert.’9 It 
was only after the appearance of Kodera’s book that the expression was used by the 
Kokurytkai, in the first issue of Ajia Jiron, dated July 1917: 


The Japanese Empire, as the last [independent] representative of Asia (...), has 
to establish a comprehensive foreign policy vis-a-vis the world, implant the idea 
of Greater Asianism, the great achievement of the foundation of our country, in the 
minds of the people, and bring about a comprehensive solution to the East 
Asia problem based on this [Asian]ism.*° 


A similar statement was included in a pamphlet on the “Revitalization of the Kokuryikai” 
published the same month.®* Several articles on Asianism appeared in the association’s 
journals®? throughout 1917 and 1918.°3 By this time, however, it had become clear that 
the Kokurytkai’s version of Pan-Asianism and Asian regionalism was not to be regarded 
as an end in itself, but rather as an instrument to legitimize Japanese territorial ambitions. 
While early forms of Pan-Asianism embodied a strong idealism — as seen in the writings of 
Tarui Tokichi or the activities of a group called the Koa-kai ##h8+ and Miyazaki Toten 


77. On the Kokuryikai’s activities in China see Cho 1997. 


78 The Kokuryikai frequently referred their support for the annexation of Korea — or “uniting” Korea with Japan 
— to Tarui’s classic work on the subject, Daitd Gappo-ron, for example in a one-page pamphlet titled “Outline of 
the Argument for Union” in 1909. See Uchida Ryohei Monjo Kenkyiikai 1994, vol. 3, p. 77. 


79 Kodera 1916; on Kodera and the influence of his book see Saaler 2007. 
80 Ajia Jiron, vol. 1, no. 1, p. 1. Emphasis added. 
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fllf¥ XK (1871-1922)®5 — idealistic notions of racial equality and solidarity increasingly 
gave way to Realpolitik considerations of Japanese leadership and hegemony after the 
turn of the century.®° 

In his influential introduction and commentary on an early collection of sources relat- 
ing to Asianism, Takeuchi Yoshimi /“7/Y 4 describes Pan-Asianism as “a loose set of ideas, a 
current in ideological discourse, but not a coherent ideology in itself.”87 I have argued else- 
where that this judgement may be valid as regards the Pan-Asianism of the Meiji era (1868- 
1912), but by the time of World War I, Pan-Asianism had developed into a coherent ideol- 
ogy that was well defined in terms of its basic principles, content, and objectives.* The 
above-mentioned book by Diet member Kodera Kenkichi is the most obvious example 
of this trend. However, Takeuchi is probably right in asserting that the most important 
role of prewar Japanese Pan-Asianism lay in providing the basis for legitimizing Japan’s 
overseas expansion and that it had a strong tendency to be “affirmative of the means of 
expansionism.” In the early Meiji period, Japan was not yet strong enough to expand 
onto the Asian continent and dominate the East Asian region. However, when it ascended 
to the position of a regional superpower due to the weakening influence of the European 
powers in East Asia during World War I, pan-Asian notions were increasingly used to legit- 
imize Japanese expansionism. It therefore became obvious that while Pan-Asianism, as in 
the case of other pan-movements, had the potential to serve as an ideological basis for 
regional integration, it eventually fell victim to schemes of territorial expansion, succumb- 
ing to the temptation of nationalist-imperialist policies. While pan-ideologies were origin- 
ally devised as alternatives to nationalist approaches, most ended up _ being 
instrumentalized in the service of a particular nation state claiming regional leadership.®9 
The links between Pan-Asianism and the Japanese claim to regional leadership are no 
exception. The idea of regional cooperation was replaced by the notion of national domin- 
ation of the region by a “Greater Japanism” (Dai Nihonshugi XK H AX=E #8). The notorious 
“Greater East Asian Co-prosperity Sphere” of the 1940s was the logical consequence of 
this development. 


THE KOKURYUKAI AND THE MILITARY 


As we have seen, following the end of World War I the Kokuyrikai’s journals were pub- 
lishing fewer articles on Asia and Japan’s foreign relations, while focusing increasingly on 
domestic issues. Above all, there was now a strong focus on military-related issues such as 
the question of disarmament, the subject of an intense international debate following the 
end of the war and the discussions surrounding the founding of the League of Nations.°° 
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The question of how to prepare a nation for a possible future “total war” (soryokusen #877 i) 
occupied military planners all over the world. Japan — and the Kokuryukai — were no excep- 
tions to this trend." In the last years of the Great War, the society’s publications intensively 
discussed the subjects of “total war” and “national mobilization.” For many Kokurytkai 
members, a future “national mobilization” was at risk of being undermined by the activities 
of advocates of “new thought” — not only socialism and communism, but also Western ideas 
of liberalism and individualism. Thus, these “new” and “alien” ideologies were strongly cri- 
ticized in Kokurytkai publications — for example, in an aggressive editorial titled “Doing 
Away with Foolish Scholarly Views” (Shisokai no giron o haisu HAO Rage HET) in 
the first 1919 issue of Ajia Jiron. The Kokurytkai also engaged in direct campaigns against 
advocates of liberalism and democracy. In Ajia Jiron, for example, the association branded 
the daily Osaka Asahi Shinbun as a traitor to the nation (hikokumin F#[£| FX). It also started 
a campaign to protect what it regarded as Japan’s distinctive form of national polity, the koku- 
tai [£|{48. The Roninkai, an offshoot of the Kokuryikai, stood at the forefront of the early 
Kokutai Yogo Undo || (A218), the Movement to Protect the Kokutai, or National Body.°? 

The activities of the Kokurytikai and related societies such as the ROninkai were not 
limited to media campaigns and the organization of rallies, but also included physical 
attacks on their enemies. For example, in 1919 “Kokurytikai thugs dragged (...) the presi- 
dent of the Osaka Asahi through the streets of Osaka, after which they tied him to a lamp- 
post and hung a placard around his neck proclaiming ‘heavenly punishment’.”93 In 1925, 
Uchida Ryohei was involved in a plot to assassinate Prime Minister Kato Takaaki Ji 
1,94 a leading figure of Taisho Democracy and the architect of a universal suffrage bill 
which the Kokuryikai had strongly opposed. 

In its fight against the “dangerous ideas,” the Kokurytkai closely cooperated with the 
Japanese military, particularly the Imperial Japanese Army. As we have seen above, the 
society had already established strong links to the military in the 1900s. Some of its mem- 
bers had cooperated with the army in the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars.?> Since 
1904, the Kokurytikai had been receiving financial support from both the Army Ministry 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. When, due to a shortage of funds, the Kokurytikai was 
unable to publish a series of books and maps on Asian geography (mainly Russia, Siberia, 
and Manchuria), both these ministries stepped in to help the association with an advance 
payment for 800 copies.°° The Army Ministry had recognized two Kokuryikai publications 
in particular, “Guide to Conquering Russia” (Sei-Ro Annai) and “Recent Map of Korea and 
Manchuria” (Mankan Shinzu Yiti##T[X1), as highly useful materials.97 During the Siberian 
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Intervention, the Kokurytikai again cooperated closely with the Army General Staff, gath- 
ering intelligence and providing interpreters.?° 

Members of the imperial military forces on active duty by law were not allowed to join 
political associations and parties in modern Japan. This regulation did not apply to retired 
military men, however. Some retired officers contributed articles to the Kokurytikai’s per- 
iodicals and took up military-related issues with increasing frequency during and after 
World War I. Lieutenant-General Sato K6jird (1862-1927) stands out among the contribu- 
tors to the society’s journals around the time of World War I. When Sato was put on the 
reserve list in 1918 he turned to writing, publishing a number of books on a future “total 
war” and the necessity for national —i.e., total — mobilization. Sato’s book Kokuminteki senso 
to kokka sédoin (National War and State Mobilization [EJ ERM HR4t & Ze KA 9° received 
a good deal of attention and gave him a reputation as a strong advocate of “national mobil- 
ization,” a reputation he confirmed in subsequent publications.*°° He also insisted that a 
war with the United States was inevitable — for example, in his book Nichibei moshi tataka- 
waba,'' originally published in English in 1920 under the title If Japan and America 
Fight.t°? 

In a 1918 article published in Ajia Jiron Sato called for “the necessity for the absolute 
unity” of the Japanese nation as a means of preparing for a future war, and strongly criti- 
cized the idea of civilian control of the military.7°3 Like other writers, Sato was a believer in 
the superiority of the German military, notwithstanding the fact that Germany had been 
defeated in World War I. Sato attributed Germany’s defeat to national disunity and treason 
on the part of some of the country’s politicians, above all the Social Democrats and the 
Communists — a view which also led him to argue strongly (in another article) against 
the influx of thought and ideologies that he characterized as “truly dangerous for the 
army.”*°* His views indicate that, from an early time, Sat6 accepted the so-called 
stab-in-the-back legend, which blamed “weak politicians” in the German government for 
the defeat in World War I, in a situation where the army had “not been defeated on the 
battlefield.”*°5 Juxtaposing strong German leadership in the Great War with the weakness 
of military command in democratic states, Sato wrote: 


Britain’s poor performance throughout the war was simply due to the fact that its 
Supreme Command was distracted by international diplomacy and had fallen into 
disunity. The British Supreme Command proved to be no different from the 
Supreme Command of France, which became agitated over every little problem 
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Figure 5. Sato K6jird (Source: Sato 1921). 


and frequently found itself at the mercy of council discussions. Unlike these coun- 
tries, the German Supreme Command had only a few members who had been 
drawn from the Kaiser’s inner circle, and no one else was allowed to participate 
in the general staff meetings held at military headquarters. (...) It is clear from 
the above that Germany was in every respect superior (...). No enemy crossed 
her borders while she fought a number of other countries alone for five long 
years — and this was because the nation was well organized and united.'° 


In 1919, Sato contributed another article to Ajia Jiron opposing proposals aimed at abolish- 
ing conscription and disbanding the Army General Staff (sanbo honbu BAS) — both 
notions which had gained traction in Japan after Great Britain had discontinued 
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conscription, introduced there during the war, and he declared this a step towards global 
disarmament. In this article, Sato emphasized that conscription was not merely about 
maintaining military strength: “The conscription system benefited the country in two 
ways: first, by making good citizens (ryomin §2 FX) realize their responsibilities for national 
defense. (...) Secondly, the state needs the conscription system as a part of the education of 
its citizenry.”"°” The idea that conscription was a cornerstone of Japan’s national education 
system and a means of instilling national consciousness were themes frequently stressed in 
contemporary discussions of the “National Mobilization System.” Sato argued that even 
though Great Britain and the United States had abandoned conscription after the war, 
Japan was in no position to discontinue it because its economic and material resources 
were no match for those of Great Britain and the United States and it lacked the industrial 
base to compete with the Anglo-Saxon powers.1°% 

Another issue that stirred Sato’s interest, and which has already been touched on, was 
the relationship between politics and the military (seigun kankei Bc‘ B4f%) and the 
question of civilian control over the military. Prime Minister Hara Takashi Jia (1918— 
1921), famous as the first “commoner” prime minister in a cabinet made up almost exclu- 
sively of party politicians, strongly advocated civilian control. In response, the military 
insisted on the “independence of the Supreme Command” (tasui-ken no dokuritsu ic hil HE 
MAKXZ), asserting the prerogative of the military to act independently under the auspices 
of the Emperor, whose military prerogatives were defined in articles 11 and 12 of the 1889 
Constitution of the Japanese Empire.'°9 In an article entitled “We Can’t Fight a Battle with 
Mr. Hara (Politicians are Disrupting the Supreme Military Command)” published in Ajia 
Jiron in 1920, Sato criticized Hara for causing “disruption in the Supreme Command,” call- 
ing him an “amateur” dabbling in military affairs. “As the Germans say,” Sato continued, 
“military strategy is an art, and anyone untrained in this art has no right to interfere. 
No matter how smart Mr. Hara may be, allowing him to meddle in the affairs of the 
Supreme Command can only cause harm, as he is not trained in the art of war.”!7° In 
the same piece, Sato went on to criticize the Advisory Council on Foreign Relations 
(Gaiko chosa-kai Yh AES), which was then debating the Siberian Intervention: 


As for the Research Council on Foreign Affairs, politicians overstepped the 
boundaries proper to the Supreme Command and usurped the prerogatives 
of the Commander of the Troops in Siberia. (...) (Politicians) ended up doing 
a half-baked job and taking control of the activities of soldiers on the front 
lines at their personal pleasure. It is by no means an exaggeration to point 
out that the politicians’ interference in the Supreme Command produced utter- 
ly useless results.**? 
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While the Japanese government had reached an agreement with the United States that 
each country would send 7,000 troops to Vladivostok to protect the evacuation from 
Siberia of the so-called Czech Legion made up of former Czech prisoners-of-war,''? the 
General Staff independently increased the strength of the Japanese contingent to more 
than 70,000 troops — at one point, around half the divisions in the Imperial Army were sta- 
tioned in Siberia and Northern Manchuria''4 — and expanded the area of engagement to 
include large parts of Eastern Siberia, from Vladivostok to Lake Baikal. However, due to 
stiff resistance from partisan fighters, the Japanese army failed to achieve control over 
these vast territories. In response, Sato blamed the nation’s civilian leaders for obstructing 
the military’s efforts. He was convinced that their interference in the independence of the 
Supreme Command had undermined military leadership and had caused the difficulties 
the army met in Siberia. 

Similar arguments also appeared in articles written for Ajia Jiron by civilians, both 
Kokurytkai members and others. One such polemicist was Nagase Hosuke (1865-1926), 
a prolific writer whose name has already been mentioned. Nagase arrogantly claimed to 
be “superior to any of the so-called ‘new thinkers’ in Japan in terms of understanding 
‘new ideas,’ as I have spent ten years in Europe completing my studies.”''5 He harshly cri- 
ticized the influx of “new thought” — democratic thought, liberalism, socialism, and com- 
munism — into Japan. He claimed that the introduction of “new thought” to Japan was 
“dangerous, because the Japanese lacked an awareness of themselves as a nation” and there- 
fore “accepted uncritically any idea imported from Europe or the United States”; the 
Japanese showed a “fondness for useless old-fashioned things” and, further, “lacked ethical 
judgment,” hardly able to distinguish between right and wrong, and good and evil.''® 
Nagase expressed an astonishing degree of contempt for the average Japanese, concluding 
that an uncritical acceptance of these new ideologies would be dangerous and destructive 
to Japanese society and would undermine efforts to achieve national unity in wartime."?” 

While Sato and Nagase were independent writers, using Ajia Jiron as one of many vehi- 
cles to publish their articles (and earn a living), a number of Kokurytkai members also 
expressed strong interest in military matters. Uchida RyoOhei was an outstanding example 
of such interest himself and, as the head of the association, it was surely under his direction 
that the focus of Ajia Jiron shifted towards military-related issues. Uchida had sent a memo 
to Foreign Minister Uchida Yasuya PY HH €ai& (1865-1936, no relation to Rydhei) at the end 
of 1918 entitled “Reform or Ruin: An Appeal for an Overhaul of the Military,” which drew 
on the lessons of the Siberian Intervention to demand reform of Japan’s military establish- 
ment.*!§ As in many of his writings, Uchida used alarmist expressions such as the “ruined 
country” (bokoku (|#]) or “A warning of a national crisis,""'9 with the aim of — 
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preemptively — dismissing any alternatives to his proposals. What he had in mind, in con- 
crete terms, was a strengthening of the military, boosting the independence of the Supreme 
Command, and a fusion of general and military education with the objective of fostering 
unity between the military and the Japanese people. In 1920, Uchida published a proposal 
for the reform of the conscription system in Ajia Jiron — again calling specifically for the 
integration of military and general education: 


National schools will only function properly by maintaining contact between 
the military and the world outside the military. In other words, if a citizen is 
not a graduate of a military or national school, he will be unable to advance 
to a higher educational level, nor will it be possible for him to succeed in busi- 
ness. (...) Thus, in order to fulfill their mission as preparatory schools for the 
national education system, middle schools should give their students sufficient 
time for military drill practice as well as instructing them in the discipline of 
the samurai spirit, while providing a regular education centered on common 
knowledge.?° 


During and after World War I, there was an international consensus that, more than any- 
thing else, German militarism was responsible for the outbreak of the war.t?! In Ajia Jiron, 
this assumption was questioned, and “militarism” was reinterpreted, in a strongly positive 
light, as a basic requirement for national mobilization in the future. The most straightfor- 
ward attempt in this direction in Kokurytkai publications was arguably an article titled 
“Advocating Good Militarism” (Yoki gunkokushugi no teisho ##% #EJ-E#¢OH2"8), in 
which journalist Chikushi Jird S378 argued that Japan had to “discover the virtues 
of militarism by recognizing the advantages that come with it.”1?? Emphasizing the simi- 
larities between militarism and nationalism, Chikushi claimed that “Japan today surely has 
much it could learn from a positive understanding of militarism, especially in terms of 
national thought and education.” He further urged that “we should inject a good militarism 
(yoki gunkokushugi & & #|E] == #8) into our national thought (kokumin shiso [EEC JEAG) and 
incorporate military education into national education, while at the same time assimilating 
national thought with military thought (gunjin no shisd #2.) © KAAS), never forgetting that 
public education operates in parallel with military education.” Chikushi further insisted on 
the elimination of what he called “anti-militarist extremists,” which he identified in par- 
ticular in the ranks of “so-called scholars and active socialists”!?3 who were undermining 
national unity, and on the organization of national mobilization. Chikushi expressed his 
sympathy for the strong anti-academic, anti-socialist and anti-communist stance held by 
right-wing political associations. He reserved special criticism for those he called “new 
scholars” who, he charged, “ignore the Japanese family system and upset the social order 
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as a result of their excessive individualism, and end up leading the public astray with their 
anti-state language and behavior.”'*4 In a similar vein, another journalist writing in Ajia 
Jiron, Nagasaki Takeshi, emphasized that militarism was crucial for national survival, 
affirming that Germany was in fact saved — and not destroyed — because of its strong 
militarism: 


Some in our Empire, above all the new scholars, criticize Germany strongly and 
condemn German militarism. (...) However, Germany is not a country in ruins 
(bokoku), and its militarism is not in danger. [Rather], the fact that Germany and 
the German nation still exist is the result of German militarism.'5 


In expressing these views, Chikushi and Nagasaki were influenced by similar controversies 
in Germany about the meaning of “total war.” Chikushi’s advocacy of the “necessity of mili- 
tarism” rather than its rejection can be interpreted as an early sign of anti-Anglo-Saxon self- 
affirmation by Japan’s elite. 

In world opinion, World War I had been fought “to make the world ‘safe for democ- 
racy”??° and to “destroy militarism,” as one of the leading exponents of the liberalism of 
the Taisho period, Ozaki Yukio Jé.ll@i{TME (1858-1954), put it.1?? Chikushi, Nagasaki and 
many other contributors to Ajia Jiron disagreed. They turned to Japan’s wartime enemy, 
Germany, in order to reaffirm the Japanese national identity and the Japanese polity, the 
kokutai. Japan had based its constitution and military system on German models in the 
1880s and 1890s. Despite the collapse of imperial Germany in World War I, and reacting 
out of fear of the spread of liberal-democratic thought in Japan as a consequence of the 
Great War, they, and a host of other like-minded commentators, sought to reaffirm the val- 
idity of the “German model” for postwar Japan as well. 


CONCLUSION 


While the Kokurytkai began life as an association dealing with foreign policy, it became 
increasingly involved in the discussion of domestic issues during World War I. Above all, it 
took the lead in the movement against the new — and supposedly “dangerous” — ideologies 
of liberalism, democracy and socialism. The revolutions in Russia (1917) and Germany 
(r919) surely contributed to the shift of the Kokurytkai’s attention to domestic issues, 
because these events demonstrated how easily the fate of imperial ancien régimes could 
be sealed by revolutionary turmoil. Closely related to this, the association advocated the 
establishment of a system of “national mobilization” in order to prepare for a future 
“total war.” These were discussions with broad implications for Japan’s military establish- 
ment, but also for the overall relationship of the military to politics and society. 
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Some historians argue that Uchida Ryohei and his associates “were not leading figures 
in the development of [Japanese] fascism,” because they were “traditional right-wingers.”*78 
While Uchida was able to exert influence on the old elites, he and the Kokuryikai failed to 
play any role in shaping the totalitarian and fascist tendencies of the 1930s. However, as 
this article shows, the association played a significant role in paving the way to the destruc- 
tion of Taisho Democracy. The Kokurytikai, which was founded as an association focused 
on foreign policy, transformed itself into a radical anti-democratic and anti- 
parliamentarian group during the late 1910s and early 1920s and attacked advocates of 
Taisho Democracy, condemning them as a “threat to our national polity” and “dangerous 
traitors.”!*9 The society characterized parliamentarianism as “a threat to the existing polit- 
ical system and the authority of the Emperor”!3° and openly demanded the “abolition of 
parliamentary government.”?3" 

The Kokurytkai’s growing interest in military affairs and the strengthening of its 
cooperation with military circles was another major change that the society underwent 
in the rgros. In 1924, the “Prospectus for the Expansion of the Kokurytkai” (Kokuryikai 
kakuché shuisho RHE dLAIRERE "32 explicitly stated that “we anticipate receiving the 
imperial military mandate, strengthening our martial spirit, reaping the fruit of universal 
conscription, and fulfilling the duty of national defense,” words clearly advocating a closer 
alignment with the military. In the same vein, the “rehabilitation” of “good militarism” and 
military values led to the inclusion of the military sector in the anti-democratic camp in 
the latter’s campaign against the liberal newspapers of the day. Those newspapers that 
claimed that cabinets dominated by the oligarchy and the military, such as the cabinet 
under Terauchi Masatake <#AIE%X (1916-1918), represented “the triumph of militarism 
in Japan”"33 were targeted by the Kokurytkai and its allies, who of course understood 
the term “militarism” in quite a different sense. 

The Kokurytkai’s growing concern with military matters, combined with its continu- 
ing cooperation with the military, reflected Japanese society’s shift towards a military- 
dominated authoritarian political and social system, a structure which materialized in 
the 1930s. The Kokurytikai was not the only factor contributing to this trend. Richard 
Smethurst,*34+ for example, has demonstrated how the Imperial Reservists’ Organization 
(IRO) worked hard to spread militarist thought in the countryside. The activities of the 
Kokurytkai and the IRO represent threads of continuity in Japanese politics and society 
from the 1920s, which are usually seen as a relatively liberal and democratic period in mod- 
ern Japanese history, to the 1930s, often characterized with the terms “militarism,” “mili- 
tary dictatorship” or even “fascism.” The Kokurytkai itself, however, proved unable to 
cope with the exigencies of mass society, and became practically defunct by the early 
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19308. Efforts to revive the association’s activities through cooperation with a new mass 
religious movement, the Omotokyo KA#,"35 or via the founding of the Great Japan 
Production Party (Dai Nihon Seisant6) in 1931, were largely without effect. 

The development of the Kokurytikai in the 1910s and 1920s adds to our understanding 
of the significance of the Great War in Japanese history, a significance which has not 
received sufficient attention from historians. The association’s transformation during the 
war paralleled the radicalization of post-World War I German politics. From this perspec- 
tive, the interpretation of the Great War as “the great seminal catastrophe of this cen- 
tury”*3° might also be applicable in the case of modern Japan. 
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